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His father was a Lutheran clergyman, and the religious ty his re-
influence of the home made an ineradicable impression i^
upon Froebel.   The elder Froebel, however, was engrossed ^^ ^
in the multitudinous cares of his scattered charge, and a s^^.&s
0  "               mystiasm
little half-brother soon came to engage all the love and and Ms
search for
attention of the boy's stepmother.    FroebePs childhood -unity'and
,             11-11                            i      .         ^connected-
was consequently neglected, and he spent much time ness/
roving about the mysterious woods, and pondering on
the birds, wild animals7 plants, flowers, and the various
phenomena of nature. Thus there grew within him that
vein of mysticism and search for hidden unity which
afterward entered so profoundly into Ms educational
theories. This desire to find a 'connectedness' in all
things was increased by the sporadic nature and the iso-
lation from life that were only too apparent in what little
formal schooling he did receive. At fifteen he was for
two years apprenticed to a forester, and, although Hs
master could not afford him proper instruction, the youth
was enabled to continue his religious communion with
nature. He enlarged his wood lore and practical ac-
quaintance with plants, and gained some scientific knowl-
edge of botany through books borrowed from a physician
in the neighborhood.
At length, FroebePs hunger for a knowledge of the
natural sciences impelled him to overcome parental oppo-     .Q     f.
sition and enter the university at Tena.    This institution University
of Jena, lie
had become the intellectual center of Germany, and the was affected